PART II

THE MARCH  OF MIND

*GOD bless my soul, sir!" exclaimed the Reverend Doctor Foiliott
bursting, one fine May morning, into the breakfast-room at Crotchet
Castle, el am out of ail patience with this march of mind. Here has
my house been nearly burned down, by my cook taking it into her head
to study hydrostatics, in a sixpenny tract3 published by the Steam
Intellect Society, and written by a learned friend who is for doing all
the world's business as well as his own, and is equally well qualified
to handle every branch of human knowledge.'
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SECTION A
THE SOCIAL BACKGROUND
ENGLAND in the first part of the nineteenth century has a special
importance in history, owing to the development of industrialism,
at that time virtually non-existent elsewhere. Industrialism
generated certain habits of thought, and certain systems of politi-
cal economy, in which features peculiar to the England of that
time were inextricably interwoven with the essentials of the new
method of production. The modern outlook had to force its way,
with difficulty, against older ways of thinking and acting. It was
only hi a small part of England that modern factories and mines
existed; they had almost no effect upon the minds of most men
of education, including almost all the possessors of political
power. To understand the new ideas of that time it is, there-
fore, necessary to take account of the social milieu in which they
grew up, and of the ignorance concerning industrial problems
which the governing classes had derived from a classical educa-
tion and a pre-occupation with sport
At the end of the Napoleonic wars, the English were sharply
divided into different classes and different kinds of occupation.
Industrial life, both that of employers and that of wage-earners,
was practically unknown to the rest of the community. In the